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A NEW HEALTH-RESORT. 


Davos, or Davos-Platz, as it is sometimes called, 
is a new and very peculiar health-resort high 
up among the mountains of Switzerland, One 
often hears about it without a clear under- 
standing of its character. Our curiosity being 
excited, we happily fell in with a gentleman 
who had been several times at Davos-Platz, and 
could give every requisite information on the 
subject, What he told us corroborates the state- 
ments made in one or two small works which 
profess to be a guide to invalids, Our present 
purpose is to make known what is confidently 
asserted respecting this out-of-the-way wintering- 
place for health-seekers. 

The common idea entertained of a lofty hill- 
residence is that, from its exposure, it must be 
insufferably cold and disgusting in winter. There 
will be hideous storms of wind, rain, and snow. 
The ground will be plashy and wet. For warmth, 
you will have to sit constantly near a fire. Any- 
thing like comfort is out of the question. To go 
to such a place for the sake of health is to fly in 
the face of all experience, and little better than 
madness, Our own notions corresponded with 
ideas of this kind. We had frequently wintered 
at a charming spot in the Riviera, where at mid- 
winter are seen groves of orange and lemon trees 
dotted over with their yellow fruit in endless suc- 
cession, and where the weather in December and 
January has usually quite a summery feeling. 
Surely, to persons of a delicate constitution, 
nothing as winter-quarters could be better than 
this? The conclusion so formed was perhaps 
hasty. Allowing for specialties, there may be 
two good things differing materially from each 
other. 

We are all apt to form opinions on a narrow 
experience, and fail to recognise that there is no 
general rule for condemning places raised thou- 
sands of feet above the sea-level. In the torrid 
climate of India, the loftily situated residences 
on the Himalaya Mountains excel as pleasurable 
health-resorts. In our own mountainous country, 


the real drawbacks in the climate as concerns inva- 
lids are damp and changeableness, to which, in 
all places near towns, may be added its contamina- 
tion with soot, coal-smoke, dust, and a variety of 
foul odours. Comparatively few are privileged to 
breathe pure air. The greater number of people 
are inhaling an atmosphere partly composed of 
the breath which has done duty in the lungs of 
their neighbours. They have air at second-hand, 
or it may be third or fourth hand, Some for 
the sake of mutual warmth and convenience, gulp 
in air loaded with perhaps twenty per cent. of 
impurities. Public authorities are becoming quite 
aware of these deadly atmospheric conditions in 
towns, and are doing all they can to provide a 
remedy by substituting wide open streets for foul 
narrow lanes, and by various sanitary regula- 
tions, 

There is one thing which neither magistrates nor 
doctors can set to rights, and that is the English 
climate, which has latterly become a queer jumble 
of the old-fashioned seasons, all mixed up in a way 
that defies calculation, and which science does not 
seem to be able to explain. Whether spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter will ever come 
round again as admiringly depicted by Thomson 
a hundred and fifty years ago, no one can tell, 
Ordinary health-seekers with money in their 
pocket are able to shift about, a week here and 
a month there in the so-called summer months, 
whereby they contrive to rub on in spite of wind 
and weather, always hoping that things will be 
better next year. It is a very different matter 
with those who have the misfortune to be liable 
to complaints in the lungs or in the air-tubes, 
known as consumption, bronchitis, and so forth. 
For them the sudden atmospheric changes, in 
which cold moist air performs a principal part, 
are extremely dangerous, and often prove fatal in 
spite of every precaution that can be taken. 

It is not the cold, but the damp, that is to 
be dreaded. The cold in a Canadian winter is 
enjoyable and harmless, because it is a dry cold, 
and the air is calm. The killing thing with us 
is damp associated with cold. There are some 
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places in Great Britain where the air is drier than 
in others, but these are exceptional. Persons of 
a robust constitution do not usually experience 
any annoyance from the damp, and would perhaps 
laugh at the idea of being injured. Those liable 
to suffer are the aged and the infirm, who are not 
strictly on their guard. A momentary indiscre- 
tion may finish them. The inhaling of a single 
breath in stepping over the door in a cold damp 
day, especially after sunset, is apt to carry them 
off. Newspaper obituaries present melancholy 
instances of sudden deaths from this cause. It 
would almost seem as if the practice of going 
out to ridiculously late dinners had been con- 
trived in the interest of undertakers and grave- 
diggers, 

These few observations bring us to the subject 
of Davos. The climate of that health-resort 
is said to be entirely different from that of the 
British islands, or of the wintering-places on the 
Mediterranean ; the leading peculiarities in the 
air being exceeding dryness and lightness. The 
worst thing that can be said of this Swiss 
mountain retreat is the difficulty of getting to it, 
though in these days of railway transit this objec- 
tion does not amount to much. The chosen route 
to reach it from England is by way of Paris, 
Basle, and Zurich; then to Landquart, on the 
Zurich and Coire line of railway. At Landquart, 
diligences or hired carriages take the traveller 
to a certain height up the mountains, after 
which he may possibly be carried forward by 
carriages sledge-fashion. The time on the road 
from Landquart is seven and a half hours. At 
the ridge of Davos-Kulm, the first glimpse is 
obtained of the green pastoral valley in which 
the village of Davos is situated. There are 
other routes than that just mentioned. For all 
needful particulars we must refer to the handy 
guide, ‘Davos-Platz, a new Alpine Resort for 
Sick and Sound in Summer and Winter, by one 
who knows it well’ (Stanford, London, 1878). 
Consisting of only a mere hamlet a few years ago, 
Davos now embraces six or eight hotels, twenty to 
thirty villas and chalets, and shops, for the accom- 
modation of strangers. The hotels act as pensions 
or boarding-houses, at a fixed rate per diem. Some 
of the villas ready furnished may be hired for the 
season, The village has seven or eight doctors, 
and religious services are conducted by clergymen 
of different denominations. There are daily posts 
and parcel expresses. Letters and newspapers from 
London are delivered on the third day. Tele- 
graphic communication is established, but messages 
are costly. German is the native language, but 
French and English are spoken at the hotels, 
Literature being scarce, visitors should bring 
books with them. 

The height of Davos above the level of the sea 
is five thousand one hundred and five feet. As 
this is six hundred and sixty-nine feet higher than 
the top of Ben Nevis, one is apt to have an appal- 
ling idea of the cold and stormy weather to be 
experienced. But, as already stated, altitude is 
not a safe criterion in judging of climate. Davos 


is about ten degrees farther south than Ben Nevis, 
It is not an exposed mountain-top, but is well 
sheltered by heights from fierce gales of wind. 
Both from geological formation and distance from 
the sea, the climate is singularly dry. The great 
elevation of course gives lightness, That is a 
matter of immense importance to certain classes 
of invalids, 

Mr John Mackenzie, the gentleman above 
hinted at as having given us some information 
on the subject, has in addition furnished the 
following account of his personal experiences : 

‘Having,’ he says, ‘been a great sufferer for 
many years from chronic dyspepsia, I tried to get 
relief in various places in England and Scotland ; 
sometimes reaping more benefit in one place than 
another, but always in the doctor’s hands, living 
for months at a time on farinaceous food, visitin 
hydropathic establishments, taking the oll 
course of baths, and following the regulations 
prescribed in these places. The only benefit I 
received was temporary, for as soon as I returned 
to the usual routine of everyday life in Edinburgh, 
all the old symptoms came back, About the end 
of the summer of 1876, while considering where I. 
should spend the winter, I heard something of the 
wonderful hygienic properties of the air at Davos, 
in ieteetend. I wrote at once to Herr J. Coester 
proprietor of the Hotel Belvidere at Davos, and 
received so satisfactory a reply, that I resolved 
to winter there, and left Scotland on the Ist 
November, accompanied by my wife and daughter. 

‘I chose the route vid Dover, Calais, Paris, 
Bale, Zurich, to Landquart, which terminates the 
railway vart of the journey; from thence we 
proceeded by diligence on the following morning 
as far as Klosters, which terminates the pictu- 
resque valley of the Prittigau. From Klosters the 
journey in winter is performed by one-horse open 
sledges ; but there is always the large — 
diligence, divested of its wheels to form a sledge, 
for delicate visitors, seats for which can be secured 
by telegraphing a day or two beforehand to the 
post-office. We had not applied for seats, so had 
to content ourselves with one of the open sledges, 
of which there are always a sufficient number. On 
this occasion there were ten ; and the effect of these 
in single file winding up the steep roads and 
round the sides of the mountains, accompanied by 
the cracking of whips and the peculiar cries of the 
drivers, was very novel and striking. 

‘The greater part of the journey from Klosters 
to Davos is through a forest of stately pines ; and 
in many parts the gradients are very steep, until 
the Davos-Kulm is reached, when the road descends 
through a belt of pine-forest into the Davos valley. 
When the lofty mountain-ranges which inclose 
this Alpine retreat come prominently into view, 
the whole scene forms a grand panorama of moun- 
tain and valley scenery, with the Landwasser 
flowing rapidly onwards from the little placid 
lake which forms a striking object at the base of 
the lofty pine-clad Seehorn, situated at the north- 
east end of the valley; while the south-west end 
is closed in by the high rugged-peaked Tinzen- 
horn, about nine thousand feet above sea-level. 

‘ Before noticing the usual routine of daily life 
amongst the majority of the visitors, it may 
interest those who have not been to Davos to 
know a little of the usual kind of weather which 


prevails during the winter months. All the way 2 
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from Landquart to Davos the weather had been 
remarkably mild, with bright sunshine, and an all 
but cloudless sky, although the winter season had 
fairly set in (13th November). From the 13th to 
18th inclusive, brilliant sunshine, with one of the 
deepest of blue skies; followed, however, by a 
change to sleet and snow, which continued for 
two days, succeeded by frost. From 24th to 
26th, cloudy ; 27th to 30th, six degrees of frost 
during the night; and on Ist December, eight 
degrees of frost during the night; while during 
the day the heat was like a fine summer's day 
in Scotland. During the whole of December 
the weather may be set down thus: Two exqui- 
sitely fine days for every three more or less over- 
cast, which, notwithstanding, would be gonsidered 
here fairly fine days, the air, although cold, 
being free from moisture. It is not uncommon 
during the winter to have a fortnight’s con- 
tinuance of the most glorious weather that can 
be experienced in the most favoured climate in 
Europe, the blazing sun, in which few can venture 
out without sun-umbrellas, giving the impression 
rather of a tropical than an Alpine climate, which 
idea is only dispelled by seeing the whole sur- 
roundings covered with dry crisp snow. Even 
during snowy days, patients in moderate health 
are to be seen taking their usual outdoor exercise, 
such as walking, sleighing, skating, &c. ; the snow, 
from its dryness, aes to fall off them as 
harmlessly, to use a homely expression, as water 
off a duck’s back. The most striking features of 
this climate are its extreme dryness and absence 
of wind; giving at once a healthy tone to the 
whole system, provoking a keen appetite, and 
imparting a vigour and ‘buoyancy of spirits that 
are often too apt to lead new arrivals to fancy 
that their ailments have entirely left them, and 
not unfrequently lead the incautious to overtax 
their strength; thus undoing the benefit they had 
gained. This is an evil that cannot be too 
carefully guarded against. 

‘There are now plenty of interesting walks in 
the valley and along the lower slopes, where daily 
exercise can be taken without ascending the 
mountains, until the visitors get somewhat accli- 
matised, 

‘The hotels and pensions are all situated on the 
north side of the valley, and have the full benefit 
of the sun, and to most of the hotels are attached 
extensive verandahs, favourably placed ; these are 
much frequented by invalids, as they form a pro- 
tection alike from sun and snow. 

‘The hotels and pensions are all most sub- 
stantially built, with great thickness both of outer 
and inner walls, one measured being fourid over 
three feet at the ground-floor, slightly diminishin 
towards the upper floor; and all are yosided 
with double windows. This substantial mode of 
building will readily explain how it is that the 
houses in these high altitudes are so easily kept 
warm and comfortable. The usual cylindrical 
eg stoves, so general over most of the 

erman states, are now in use in all the hotels at 
Davos. In the public rooms the temperature is 
seldom below 60° Fahr, ; and this warmth is so 
thoroughly diffused through the building, the 
usual risks from draughts and change of tempera- 
ture are rarely experienced even by the most 
delicate. 

‘Davos can now boast of numerous shops and 


stores, where everything of a useful as well as 
ornamental description can be procured. There is 
one good chemist’s shop, and a second expected to 
open this season, good grocery and provision shops, 
wine-merchants’, bazaars, good tailoring, dress- 
making, and. millinery establishments; indeed 
every useful craft is fully represented, including 
the boot and shoe making, which is one of the 
specialities of Swiss productions. This year two 
educational establishments have been added ; shew- 
ing the progress in development of this village, 
and the energy displayed by the medical autho- 
rities and hotel proprietors in endeavouring to 
render Davos not only a health-resort, but a place 
where delicate parents can be accompanied by 
their children with the assurance that their studies 
need not be neglected. The only want experienced 
by the English-speaking visitors is a comfortable 
reading-room or club with a moderate supply of 
useful books, periodicals, magazines, and news- 
—— the only circulating library there at present 

ing incomplete in this respect. The introduction 
of such an institution would be hailed as a great 
boon by all visitors, and to any enterprising person 
would no doubt prove remunerative. 

‘Nor are the spiritual wants of the visitors over- 
looked. At the present moment, active efforts are 
being made to raise subscriptions for building a 
small Episcopal church. Hitherto, divine service 
has been held in one of the large rooms of the 
Belvidere Hotel, conducted by clergymen appointed 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 

his short account of my experiences would be 
incomplete without expressing my appreciation of 
the attention and comforts we met with during 
two winters’ stay at the Hotel Belvidere. This 
hotel was built for English visitors ; and from the 
fact of the proprietor, a German, speaking English 
fluently, and having a knowledge of English tastes 
and habits, accommodation there is, by many, 
eagerly sought for, and it is therefore desirable 
to secure rooms before the season commences, A 
large addition has during the past summer been 
made, increasing the accommodation by about 
double. 

‘From the increasing interest evinced by many 
of the highest authorities in the medical profes- 
sion in England and Scotland, with many of 
whom Dr Ruedi, the only English-speaking 
doctor in Davos, is in frequent communication, 
this Alpine retreat is destined ere long to 
become one of the foremost of the numerous 
health-stations on the continent for the cure of 
those diseases that formerly a southern climate, 
such as the south of France, the Riviera, or Italy, 
was considered better fitted for; for it is now 
demonstrated that in nearly all phases of consump- 
tion in its early stages, hemorrhage, dyspepsia, 
nervous derangement, prostration from overwork 
either physical or mental, Davos possesses advan- 
tages over these, not only in the peculiar dryness 
and invigorating properties of its atmosphere, but 
from its sheltered position, and consequent im- 
munity from winds and other atmospheric dis- 
turbances which more or less affect every other 
part of Europe. Although the southern climate 
is perhaps equally favourable for —_ 
patients, it lacks the great advantage of an Alpine 
climate in not bracing up and invigorating the 
system, thereby greatly increasing the danger of | 
returning to our variable climate. 
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‘Numerous cases might be given, did our space 
permit, of complete and partial cure of consump- 
tive patients, and of the great benefit that has 
been derived by nearly all who have wintered in 
Davos. The most delicate need not hesitate to 
winter there, as the comfort of patients is so care- 
fully and efficiently provided for, and every 
luxury readily obtainable. Hundreds each autumn 
arriving in ues with comparatively shattered 
constitutions, return to their homes in the spring 
either completely cured, or at anyrate with in- 
vigorated health and spirits ; all testifying to the 
pleasure of a winter residence in this charming 
retreat, not only from its wonderful salutary 
effects, but from the pleasant intercourse with 
the residents and the kindly feeling of their fellow- 
visitors.’ 

We cannot conclude our notice of Davos with- 
out an allusion to some painful circumstances 
lately developed in connection with the residence 
of strangers at Swiss hotels. We specially refer 
in the first place to the gross incivility, with 
unprovoked assault, by the landlord of a hotel 
on the top of the Righi; and secondly, to the 
shameful persecution of a Russian lady of rank 
and her son by the landlord of a hotel in Uri— 
both cases being reported by the London press 
as a warning to travellers. To make the matter 
worse, it does not appear that the Swiss police or 
judicial authorities > anything to check these 
unjustifiable barbarities. We have likewise heard 
of very arbitrary proceedings on the part of the 
Swiss postal authorities towards strangers, We 
cannot say that within our own experience while 
travelling in Switzerland we had ever the mis- 
fortune to ange any incivilities from hotel- 
keepers, or others. The circumstances just men- 
tioned, however, would shew the necessity for 
visitors at hotels in that country being on their 

. Perhaps, in case of a lengthened residence, 
it would be safer for them to select hotels of which 
the proprietors are Germans or French. 

Ww. C. 


A SHADOWY STORY. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF ’9S. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


Tue terrific outbreak in Ireland known as the 
rebellion of ’98, seems to have attracted less atten- 
tion from the students of literature than many 
other events of importance in our national history. 
Not only are the tales in connection therewith 
scanty ; but it may be doubted, with all our spread 
of education, if an average school boy or girl 
could give anything like a connected or distinct 
account of this crisis, or could name a volume 
containing a full history of it. It is almost certain 
that these school-boys and school-girls would be 
found far better posted up about the Spanish 
Armada or the wars of Charles I. But for all that, 
it was a terrific outbreak, as we have said, and 
few countries have passed through greater trials 
than did England and Ireland then; and while 
anything at all bearing on politics or faction is 
utterly foreign to our story, yet the reader will 
pardon us for saying, and agree with us when we 
say it, that so fierce and sanguinary was the 


struggle, so bitter the passions aroused on both 
sides, that so far from wondering at the jealousy 
which has certainly existed between the two 
nations until this day, it redounds highly to the 
honour of both, and speaks much for the intrinsic 
goodness of heart of both, that so much has been 
forgotten and forgiven. 

The great struggle was over; the rebellion was 
crushed ; all knew that whatever chance there 
might be of armed resistance in the future, it was 
hopeless now. The guerrilla-like strife which for 
several years disturbed various parts, was but the 
strife of desperate outlaws, and the Whiteboys 
and Rockites were only dangerous to individuals. 
The search for those concerned in the revolt was 
yet pursued, and martial law prevailed—or what 
was called martial law, which seemed to consist 
chiefly in the absence of all law, and involved 
absolute submission to the will of the nearest 
officer, or—if he were very scrupulous—to that of 
the most active magistrate in the neighbourhood 
who worked in concord with him, In every village 
in the disturbed districts, soldiers were quartered ; 
and as money was freely spent, plenty of informers 
were found to betray the plans of their friends 
and the hiding-places of the fugitives. Some of 
the latter, however, appeared to possess charmed 
lives, and could not be captured. These were but 
few, it is true; yet on this foundation a sort of 
belief in the fidelity of the Irish populace has 
been reared, which has obtained a credence per- 
fectly astonishing, when we recall the indisputable 
fact that every movement in Ireland has been 
accompanied with the betrayal of its chiefs, from 
the times of Lord Fitzgerald down to the latest 
Fenian scare. 

At the village of Knock-na-boreen—to give it 
its full title ; but commonly called, as it will be 
called here, Boreen—which was about fifteen miles 
from a small seaport, and situated in a ‘ proclaimed’ 
district, a detachment of military was quartered, 
consisting of one officer of the regulars, with half 
ascore of men from his own regiment, and some 
twenty militia; and owing to the scarcity of 
officers, his next assistant was his sergeant-major, 
a very steady trustworthy man, With the easy 
ways of such times, and the entire disregard of 
everything like private rights or feelings, this 
officer—Lieutenant John Westbury—was dizected 
to make the house of one Mr Decroy his head- 

uarters. This was not bad for the officer, as 
there was nothing in the shape of an inn to be 
found at Boreen beyond a couple of the poorest 
shebeen houses ; but it was particularly unpalat- 
able to the family on which he was thrust, as Mr 
Bernard Decroy was alleged to have taken a 
in the rebellion, and to have fought more than 
once against the English troops. At anyrate he 
was a fugitive—it was sneny supposed that 
he had escaped to France—and a reward was 
offered for his apprehension. It will easily be 
imagined that an officer in the position of Lieu- 
tenant Westbury was not very warmly welcomed 
in the disaffected districts, Fear alone restrained 
the inhabitants from open violence ; but the looks 
of all, women as well as men—the women perha 
even more than the men—warned him how little 

ood-will was felt towards him by his unwilling 
osts ; and so it was in this case. 
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Mrs Decroy remained at the house with her 
elder daughter, a widow with two young children, 
and an unmarried daughter. There was also a 
son, but he was a surgeon in the Turkish service. 
When Lieutenant Westbury introduced himself 
with a brief apology for his intrusion, he felt that 
it would puzzle the best judges to decide whether 
Madam—as the country people called the old lady 
—or Mrs Claridge the widow, or Miss Kate Decroy, 
looked coldest upon him. There was no help for 
it, however, and they were obliged even to tolerate 
him at dinner, lest he should make an unfavourable 
report of them, and cause the government to hold 
them in still greater suspicion ; quite an undesir- 
able aggravation, as they were already ranked with 
the thoroughly disaffected. It was well for the 
inmates of Boreen House that Lieutenant West- 
bury was a quiet, grave, and kindly man; and in 
spite of his bearing a scarcely healed wound from 
a rebel pike, and in spite of his having a reputa- 
tion for alertness and bravery, he knew how to 
make allowance for the feelings of those who had 
lost in the strife, and for the still keener feelings 
of their kith and kin. He was not the first officer 
who had entered the doors of Boreen House; but 
he certainly was the first who had ever thought it 
needful to offer a word of apology or regret at being 
compelled to intrude upon the family. Thus he 
had produced a good impression on his first arrival, 
although he was not aware of it. 

At all hours of the day and at all hours of 
the night, mounted messengers were arriving 
and departing, so that at first the Lieutenant and 
his man Friday the sergeant-major, were much 
employed in receiving and writing reports; and 
although this had quieted down a little, there 
was still a sufficiency of such business, These 
patrols or messengers it need hardly be said were 
strangers ; for there was no cavalry at Boreen, and 
the small party there served to act as an inter- 
mediate station between the larger towns and to 
scour the immediate neighbourhood. Although 
this latter was bleak and bare enough, and 
although there was some broken and rather hilly 
ground there, it was yet devoid of anything like 
woods or extensive mountains which could afford 
hiding-places to any large number of men. 

Upon a certain night a horseman rode in with 
tidi which roused the Lieutenant, and sent 
off the whole force—save a small reserve in 
charge of a corporal—through a pelting rain, away 
out on the moors; whence they returned wet, 
weary, and splashed with mud from head to foot, 
about ten o’clock on the next day. The coldness 
which marked the slight intercourse unavoidably 
held between Westbury and his hosts, prevented 
the slightest inquiry on their part or explanation 
on his, had he felt himself at a to give 
one, But it was very well known in the village, 
and as a matter of course must have been known 


at the House, that the military had been out] i 


co-operating with other detachments, in the hope 
of surprising some criminals or patriots—the terms 
were exchangeable ; and there was a vague rumour 
that Squire Decroy had not esca to France 
after all, but was expected to among the 
prisoners, 

Lieutenant Westbury was evidently dull and 
weary at his post. Being a temperate man, he had 
npt one very obvious resource too often sought by 
soldiers, and civilians also, in those days, No 


library, no club, no society indeed, was there in 
Boreen ; and, as explained, his attempts at inti- 
macy with the other members of the House were 
most unsuccessful. Even the plan which almost 
uniformly succeeds failed in this instance, and 
although he made presents to the children, and 
sought to be friendly with them, he failed to con- 
ciliate their relatives ; and the little book he gave 
to Miss Norah, and the puzzle he gave to Master 
Bryan, were each returned to him with thanks; 
and after this he felt the case was hopeless, It 
was soon after the expedition referred to, that 
Westbury returning from the village about twi- 
light, and finding the hall door open, entered and 
saw Miss Kate talking to a woman of very poor 
appearance. She might have been a beggar, so 
tattered and threadbare was her raiment, yet 
she did not impress the Lieutenant as being a 
mendicant. 

‘I am very sorry, Biddy,’ said Miss Kate, 
moving with a slight bow, to allow the soldier to 
pass—‘I am very sorry to send you away like 
this:; but I do not think we have a penny in the 
House, The times are almost as bad with us as 
with yourselves, But come round in the morning, 
and our letters may bring us some remittances.’ 

She had spoken so openly that there was no 
reason whatever for any pretence on Westbury’s 
side of not having heard her ; so pausing, with a 
slight bow on his part, and a quiet smile—his 
smile was always quiet and grave—he said: ‘I 
trust, Miss Decroy, you will pardon me if I express 
a wish to prevent an incident which I am sure 
will annoy you. My purse is at the service of 
this poor woman, if you wish her to be relieved.’ 

‘You are very kind, or no doubt mean to be 
so, sir,’ said the girl haughtily and coldly; ‘but 
Biddy can wait until the morning, and _ you, 
—, would be less inclined to assist her, if you 

new who she was,’ 

*T hardly think that would make any difference,’ 
said the officer. ‘As it is, 1 do not care who she 
may be, and merely wish to enable you ’—— 

‘The fact is,’ said Kate Decroy, with dryness 
in her tone, ‘her husband was a rebel, who was 
very properly shot by our gallant soldiers in the 
skirmish at the Bog of Drome; and having four 
children, all infants, Biddy is as badly off as she 
deserves to be—for she is a rebel too.’ 

*I do not war with women and helpless children, 
Miss Decroy, said the soldier, and the colour 
mounting to his cheek, shewed he felt the taunt 
in the young lady’s words. ‘She is in distress ; 
you pity her’—— 

‘I believe you speak the truth there,’ said 
the girl, colouring in her turn, as she replied to 
the first part of his speech. The officer was fair 
and Saxon, although somewhat weather-beaten and 
sun-browned ; the girl had that olive Spanish-like 
complexion, so often, so unaccountably often seen 
in pay but her clear skin, dark as it was, 
shewed the mantling blood quite as distinctly as 
did the Englishman’s lighter cheek. She con- 
tinued: ‘I | you are a soldier, and not a 
savage. But Biddy can wait.—Can’t you, Biddy ?’ 

‘An’ shure me an’ the childer can wait,’ 
returned the woman ; ‘an’ iv it’s fora wake, we ‘ll 
be continted, Miss Kate, It’s as ye plase in- 
tirely.’ 

The officer had taken out his purse, which was 
one of those long netted affairs at one time 


| said Biddy, with a profusion of courtesies, 
heart in a sojer, or a kind word from wan, 
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so popular, and through which the money shone. 
Though it was not exactly a bloated purse, and 
though it contained more silver than gold, the 
glance which Biddy threw, in spite of herself, at 
the treasure was so painfully eloquent, and there 
was such a sad though resigned expression on her 

r coarse face, that Kate—crimsoning more than 
waar : ‘Biddy only wants a trifle for some- 
thing for one of her children, who—who she 
thinks is dying” There was a little catch in the 
breath here, which in a less resolute person might 
have been turned into a sob, ‘And it is very 
bitter to us to find’—— 

*Do not say any more,’ exclaimed the soldier. 
“Why be so unwilling to let me aid you in 
charity? I will give Biddy a trifle to help her’ 
As he spoke, the Lieutenant had moved the ring 
of his purse, and the quick eye of the girl saw 
that he was taking out a piece of gold. 

*O no!’ she said, with a little laugh; ‘poor 
Biddy’s idea is of something very different from 
that. Two shillings is what she craves, and if you 
really wish’—— In her impulsive manner, she 
had stretched out her hand to stay the officer, and 
had touched his wrist. Recollecting herself, she 
drew back ; while Westbury extracted the required 
amount and a trifle besides. ‘Here, Biddy,’ he 
said; ‘here are four shillings. You need not 
mind taking them even from a soldier; pray 
consider the money as a gift from Miss Decroy, by 
my hand’ 

‘Sure, it’sa kind thing for ye to do, os 
‘ ? a 


tes me entirely.’ 

This grateful speech on the part of Biddy pro- 
voked a smile from both her hearers; and as 
Westbury turned and left the hall, he exchanged 
for the first time a kindly glance with Miss Kate 
Decroy. 

As the Lieutenant entered his little room wherein 
was arranged his solitary tea equipage, his colour 
was higher than before, higher than even Miss 
Decroy’s had been, and he smiled a half-pleased, 
half-véxed smile as he dropped into his chair. 
‘Upon my word, he muttered, ‘I am making 
an absolute fool of myself here. And what 
is worse, I am doing it with my eyes open. 
A boy might perhaps deceive himself; but there 
is no excuse for me. Here is a girl, a most 
malignant Roman Catholic—as I am expected to 
term all such—and a bitter rebel, who would cheer- 
fully lay her head on the block, if by so doing 
she could insure the decapitation of every man in 
my regiment; a girl who tells me every day, in 
everything but words, how she hates, how she 
abhors me and my country; and yet—and yet— 
and yet, hang me if I am not falling in love with 
her every hour of my life! Oh, it’s too ridiculous ; 
it’s absurd !’ 

Absurd the position might have been, if the 
Lieutenant’s own description were true; ridicu- 
lous enough, no doubt ; but he might have taken 
heart, on reflecting that the sensation was by no 
means uncommon to mankind, His solitary tea 
equipage was set out, as already hinted ; and the 
sigh with which he sat down was really in keeping 
with the lugubrious reflection he had just made. 

The equipage referred to was not altogether in 
harmony with a modern arrangement, inasmuch 
as a bottle of whisky and another of brandy 


formed part of the provision. Such additions 
were expected in those days ; and it would not 
have told so much to the credit of Lieutenant 
Westbury then, as it may do now, to say that he 
did not touch either of them ; although he could 
take his tumbler after a weary march across 
neighbouring bogs, or after a long, patrol in ‘the 
rain which so often refreshed the vicinity of 
Boreen. 

The room in which the Lieutenant was sitting 
was a mere slip of a place, entered from the hall, 
and lighted by one window which looked upon 
the road, if such a name could be bestowed on 
the waste land in front of the House. Imme- 
diately adjoining was his bedroom, which was 
exactly similar in size and shape, so that it was 
not a hazardous conjecture to suppose that one 
room had at some earlier date been converted 
into two by the simple expedient of running a 
partition down its centre. Excellent as this 
device might be, it had the effect of rendering 
the second room very dark, it being dependent 
entirely on the borrowed light which was afforded 
by a window in the partition which transmitted a 
portion of the rays from the outer window. 

It was now almost dark; and so, in accordance 
with custom, a lamp was taken into his bedroom, 
the light of which shone through the partition 
window into the sitting-room ; but directly after- 
wards Miss Kate Decroy entered, bearing the 
lamp by which the Lieutenant sat and read of an 
evening, and as was her wont, ishe inquired if 
he wanted for anything. Thus far the courtesy 
of the House extended ; but Westbury had soon 
seen that it was almost perforce; there was no 
cordiality in it. It was commonly Miss Kate, or 
her sister Mrs Claridge, who made the inquiry, 
for in the ‘bad times’ which had come upon 
them, they and many others who were considered 
of some little importance in their neighbourhoods, 
were reduced to straits which ofttimes entailed 
absolute hardship. The Lieutenant made the 
stereotyped reply, and as he did so, thought with 
a twinge of envy of the fluent flippant tongues of 
his brother-officers, how they long ere this would 
have established quite a brisk interchange of com- 
pliments and smart sayings, And yet, he doubted 
it, as he covertly glanced at the composed face, 
high forehead, and arched brows of Miss Kate, 
For a wonder, she lingered for a few seconds after 
putting down the lamp—which was very different 
from her usual custom—and after a little hesitation, 
said: ‘You could not have shewn me a greater 
favour, sir, than by compelling Biddy—or rather 
myself—to accept your loan to-night. She was 
my nurse, and my sister’s nurse; so from infancy 
we have been accustomed to look upon her as one 
of ourselves; and even in these terrible times, 
nothing is so painful to us as our inability to’—— 
She hesitated again here, and a suspicious bright- 
ness swam in the eyes, that were bright enough 
already. 

Of ene the Lieutenant laughed at the idea of 
his having conferred any favour at all, and hoped 
he should often have the pleasure of helping 
Biddy, whom he declared he had taken quite a 
fancy to. 

At this Miss Decroy smiled and left the room. 

Then the Lieutenant discovered—as it is com- 
mon with men in such cases to discover—how 
excessively clumsy and ill-chosen all his words 
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had been ; that he had better have used any set 
of phrases than those he had actually employed. 
Ani then too, he remembered that he had once 
had Biddy before him on a charge of hurling the 
most treasonable expressions at Corporal Chessley, 
who, with a file of men, was bringing in a sus- 

cted peasant. ‘I never saw her look so beauti- 
ful,’ was his concluding reflection. ‘ A heightened 
colour becomes her wonderfully.” The Lieutenant 
took a book; but he could not read; the print 
was too small; the light was too strong ; the story 
was uninteresting; he had read it before ; there 
was something wrong somewhere. So at last he 
decided he would get out his chess-board, and by 
the aid of a problem or two and his cigar-case, 
would pass as quiet an evening as his men would 
allow. ‘Though, he muttered, as he lighted his 
cigar at the lamp—the reader knows there were 
no lucifers or vestas or vesuvians in those days— 
‘JT warrant I shall have first the sergeant-major, 
then the corporal, then the old major again, with 
the most important and exciting intelligence, 
directly I get comfortably settled.’ 

He moved the lamp to a distance, as its too 
close glare seemed to interfere with his train of 
thought ; then arranging his board so that it was 
midway between the light from the inner room 
and that of the lamp he had moved, began his 
ants. At first, with knitted brow, with eyes 
steadily bent on the board, he tried the solution of 
his problem, and moved and removed his pawns 
and knights and rooks, as a studious chess-player 
does ; but gradually he fell off, and intervals of 
several minutes occurred in which he gazed 
thoughtfully at the opposite wall, and aided by 
the mild fumes of his cigar, meditated upon some 
subject which might have been interesting enough, 
but was not chess. From time to time he roused 
himself, and applied himself vigorously to the 
knotty problem, until again he leant back in his 
chair and gazed vacantly across the room. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of intense 
surprise, and glanced hurriedly, even alarmedly, 
round the room, and then up at the window 
of the inner chamber. “ll was silent, and but 
for himself, motionless. The light shone steadily 
through the window, as it had done all along, 
and not even his eager listening could detect 
the slightest sound. Yet the Lieutenant was 
aroused by something. He rose, and his sternly 
set features bore an expression widely differing 
from the abstracted air they had so lately worn. 
Stepping to a little sideboard at hand, he took 
from thence a brace of pistols, at the priming 
of which—flint and steel, then, we must re- 
member—he glanced with habitual caution, then 
left the apartment. There was no communica- 
tion by door between his sitting and his bed 
room; each was entered from the hall, through 
which of course he had to pass to reach the 
inner chamber. He threw a swift keen glance 
around him as he left his sitting-room, lingering 
for an instant with a special searching look on the 
lobby or passage which ran to the rear of the 
House, and up the broad flight of stairs which, 
with their massive but decaying rails, took up so 
great a space in the hall. 

All was quiet. He could see distinctly around 
him, for a great iron lamp swung from the roof 
there, and flared away all the evening. He threw 
wide open the door of his bedroom ; paused for an 


instant, as though he expected some one to rush 
out upon him; then with a pistol in readiness, 
entered. All was quiet there also. The lamp 
burned on its table; his bed was trimly made ; 
even a torn sheet of letter-paper which he had left 
on the table was andinntiat. He was certain of 
this, for he remembered, with a curious exactness, 
precisely how it had looked when he left it there. 
After a searching glance round the little room—it 
was so small, it required no considerable examina- 
tion—he left it, and returned to his former apart- 
ment, the knitted sternness of his brow not relaxing 
until after he had replaced his pistols, resumed his 
seat, and again lighted his cigar. 

‘It is very strange,’ he soliloquised at length. 
‘I suppose I must have fancied it, Perhaps I 
grow nervous, sitting here by myself. And yet, I 
don’t know; I don’t think I could have made a 
mistake, I swear I saw the shadow of a man fall 
across my chess-board in a direction in which my 
shadow could not possibly fall. It must have come 
from my bedroom window. Had I but had 

resence of mind enough to look up there at first! 

et there’s not a man in the House but myself; 
and even if there were, what could he possibly want 
in—— No! It is impossible. Of course I must 
be in error; I must have been half dozing. Yet, if 
I did not see a man’s shadow fall across the table, 
I can never again trust my eyesight !’ 

The Lieutenant sat and smoked thoughtfully, 
until he had received the nightly report, and it was 
time to retire for the night. Enough of his pre- 
vious discomposure hung about him to make him 
take his loaded pistols into his bed-chamber, and 
see very carefully to the fastenings of his door ; 
and this having been done, he slept undisturbedly 
until the morning. ; 


THE TOWERS OF SILENCE IN BOMBAY, 


No European who has visited Bombay can have 
failed to remark the peculiar and primitive way 
the Parsees have of disposing of their dead. It 
is admitted by all, that among the different 
nations of India this little community of enter- 
prising and intelligent people are foremost in 
casting aside superstitions and uprooting pre- 
judices, They have taken the lead of civilisation 
and enlightenment in India, and they are of all 
others the least fettered by mischievous prejudices 
and idle superstitions. It seems, therefore, quite 
surprising that they have yet persevered in a 
custom which is calculated to shock enlightened 
minds, and which no one can contemplate without 
a sense of horror. Surprising as it may be, it is 
nevertheless a fact that they expose the dead 
bodies of their co-religionists to be devoured by 
vultures. A glance at the ceremonies performed 
over the dead body of a Parsee before it is con- 
veyed to the Towers of Silence, and the mode in 
which it is left to be devoured by these vultures, 
may be interesting. 

It may be premised that the Parsees are the 
followers of the prophet Zoroaster, who flourished 
in Persia, and who, according to the Babylonian 
historian Berosos, founded the dynasty of the 
kings of Babylon two thousand years before Christ. 
At the present day the Parsees are erroneously 
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termed fire-worshippers; but the true spirit of 
the Zoroastrian religion is to worship the great Cre- 
ator through his elements. The pith of their doc- 
trines of faith consists in three words: Manashni 
(good thoughts), Gavashni (good words), Kunashni 
(good deeds). In no sense are they idolaters, 
At the same time many of their ceremonies are 
strange to those not intimately acquainted with 
their religion ; those connected with the disposal 
of their dead being peculiarly revolting, though 
still defended by many upon certain sanitary 
grounds, 

A corpse is considered by the Parsees a very 
sacred thing, and the touch of an ordinary mortal 
is supposed to contaminate it, Immediately after 
the vital spark has left the human frame, it is 
taken charge of by two nassasdlars (a body of men 
who are specially ordained to perform funeral rites, 
and paid by the community at a fixed salary). By 
them it is cleansed and clothed in white unsullied 
garments, after which it is placed on two flat stone 
slabs on the ground. The female relatives and 
friends gather together in the hall where the 
remains, with all but the face covered, are laid. 
The male relatives, friends, and all those who wish 
to shew respect to the dead, clad in their white 
flowing robes, sit on benches on the verandah—and 
if the verandah is not large enough to accommodate 
all, on the sides of the street. When a Parsee of 
note dies, it is not unusual to see a whole street 
lined with co-religionists, sometimes three or 
four rows deep.. They generally gather together 
about an hour before the time announced for the 
remains to be carried to the Towers of Silence. 
The women sometimes indulge in loud lamenta- 
tions, particularly if death has overtaken a young 
person ; but the men maintain a grave and respect- 
ful silence. 

About an hour before the time for taking the 
remains away from the house, the nassasdlars 
transfer the corpse from the slabs, and place it 
on an iron bier, which is usually quite new, 
except in the cases of very poor persons. After 
the transfer of the remains to the bier, two priests 
standing at the foot of the corpse commence 
repeating the funeral service, every one else main- 
taining the strictest silence. During two pauses 
in the service a dog is brought in and made to look 
at the face of the dead person. The reason or 
philosophy of this extraordinary performance is 
not very clear. At the end of the service, the 
priests make a very low obeisance and retire. 
The pent-up feelings of the women generally 
break out at this moment, and a scene of the most 
piteous lamentations ensues. The men outside 
then come in, and after looking at the face, make 
a deep and reverential obeisance ; some men 
going down on their knees with the face touching 
the ground—most of them muttering prayers, 
subdued but fervent, for the soul of the dead. 
The face is now covered up, this being the last 
glimpse the female relatives are permitted to have 
of the dead, The bier is then lifted off the 


ground by the nassasdldrs, and brought out of the 
house, where two others join them, and take each 
of the four ends on their shoulders, The men 
outside rise and remain standing, performing a 
reverential obeisance as the bier passes them, 
The mourners then fall in, and the funeral pro- 
cession, led by the priests, moves on. After the 
cortége has proceeded about a hundred yards, 
the high-priest comes to a stop; but some other 
priests with the relatives and intimate friends of 
the family follow the funeral all the way to the 
Towers of Silence. 

The highest hill in Bombay, on the Chopati side 
of it, is selected by the Parsees as the site of these 
Towers—the last resting-place of their fellow-reli- 
gionists, the top of the hill being surrounded by 
a wall, within the precincts of which none but the 
Parsees have free access, (Occasionally a European 
is permitted to enter the gate; but he is not 
allowed to proceed further than a certain distance, 
and the view he obtains is a very indistinct one.) 
To facilitate the ascent of funeral processions, a 
flight of countless stone steps is built from the 
bottom of the hill to the very gate of the wall 
which gives admission to the ground. As one 
enters the gate, he is bewildered by the magnifi- 
cence and the grandeur of the scene that bursts 
upon his sight. The whole of Bombay lies at his 
feet, and the most beautiful gardens imaginable 
lie in front of him. The distant view of the sea 
adds to the enchanting spectacle. The first 
thing that engages the attention is the ‘Sagari,’ 
a small stone building where the sacred fire is 
kept, and where Parsees often go to say prayers 
for the soul of their deceased friends or relatives. 
In the distance are visible the white walls of 
the seven different Towers, erected at irregular 
but considerable distances from each other. 
After the Towers are once consecrated, none but 
the nassasdlirs are allowed to enter; but when 
a new one is built, it is open to the Parsees for 
inspection ; and the ceremony of consecration is 
performed in the presence of all those of the 
community who choose to attend. 

On the top of the wall of the Tower which is 
being used for the time being, may be seen huge 
vultures to the number of from forty to fifty. 
Inside the iron door—which is on a level with the 
surface of the top of the hill—is a flight of a 
few steps downwards. The arrangement in the 
interior of the Tower is perfectly simple. There 
are stone slabs arranged—a little distant from 
each other—in three concentric circles ; the slabs of 
the innermost circle being intended for the bodies 
of children, are smaller than the slabs of the second 
circle, which are exclusively used for the bodies of 
females; the outermost circle having the largest 
slabs, being intended for the remains of males, In 
the centre, is a well of immense depth ; and the 
surface is built so as to slope gently from alt 
directions towards the well. 

When the funeral procession arrives at the 
summit, it proceeds straight to one of the seven 
Towers that is in use at the time. After a 
short halt, for the purpose of allowing the rela- 
tives to take a last look at the deceased, two 
nassasdldrs proceed slowly with the bier towards 
the iron door. One of them opens the door 
with a key, and they disappear with the 
earthly remains, and close the door after them, 
They then deposit the dead body on one of the 
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stone slabs, tear the garments in which it is 
enveloped with a hook ; and issuing out of the 
same door with the empty bier, proceed to a place 
where they wash themselves, change their clothes, 
aud undergo a purificatory ceremony. Directly 
the nassasdlérs emerge from the iron door, the 
vultures on the top of the wall descend, and after 
about ten minutes reappear. Then everybody 
knows that nothing but the skeleton is lett 
of the lifeless remains deposited within the walls 
only a few minutes ago. When the nassasdlars 
enter again with another funeral, they drag the 
skeleton and everything with a hook to the well 
in the centre; and so the bones of the members 
of this united and unique community mingle 
together in death. Of course, the height of the 
hill, combined with the height of the Tower walls, 
renders it impossible for any one else to obtain 
even the faintest glimpse of the inside of these 
Towers. The nassasdldrs alone witness what must 
sometimes be a horrid and revolting sight inside 
this awe-inspiring place. 

Meanwhile, the men forming the procession— 
immediately after the nassasdlars enter the iron 
door—turn their backs, and retrace their steps 
towards the ‘Sagari,’ where they wash and say 
their prayers, and return to their respective homes 
in carriages or bullock-carts, provided, according to 
their means, by the relatives of the deceased. It 
is popularly believed that the vultures are gifted 
with such fine instinct that they will not touch a 
body if there is the slightest spark of life in it, 
however latent that spark may be. 

Some years ago, when the affairs of the com- 
munity were managed by the Punchyat (five head- 
men), the nassasilars, it is believed, had strict 
orders to kill any person who came to life again 
after being taken to the Towers. It is even 
believed by many that some murders have in this 
wise been committed; the sole justification for 
such barbarity being a strong conviction that any- 
body coming out of the place of the dead would 
bring with him the curse of pestilence and other 
visitations of Providence. It is also believed that 
those who have been able to climb over the wall 
and make their escape after resuscitation, have 
exiled themselves from Bombay, never daring to 
acknowledge their identity, for fear of being killed. 
It is needless to say that whatever may have 
happened in the past with impunity, it is different 
at the present day, as the English government 
would recognise no reason why a murder com- 
mitted in the Towers of Silence should not be 
punished with the same severity with which a 
murder in any other place would be visited. 

The only reason the Parsees can bring forward 
in favour of this custom is, that on sanitary 
consideration, it is the best mode of disposing of 
their dead, and renders the living secure from 
the risk of impure water and vitiated air in the 
vicinity of graveyards. Moreover, they maintain 
that it is less objectionable than burial, which 
has the disadvantage of involving a more pro- 
tracted process of destruction. But it must be 
admitted that the reasons for persevering in a 
custom at once so shocking and barbarous, are 
very weak; and though most educated Parsees 
of the present day recognise the fact, it is dif- 
ficult to make a sudden transition, and throw 
off the fetters of a custom which has come down 
to them from generation to generation for so 


many hundreds of years, A unanimous and 
powerful effort alone can abolish a custom, the 
contemplation of which fills the European mind 
with horror. 


RUPERT’S REVENGE, 


Tue funeral was over; the will had been duly 
read, and the various relatives taken their depar- 
ture, having paid the last tribute of respect to the 
deceased. The servants were discussing matters 
now in the kitchen ; whilst the two sons in their 
sable garments held converse in the dining-room 
overhead. 

The late Mr Charles Conway had lived to a 
good old age ; but his end had overtaken him one 
might say unawares. He was_ seventy-three ; 
but a more hale hearty man was not to be found 
for miles round; and when the tidings were 
made known that he had suddenly dropped 
down dead, the shock was considerable amongst 
his many acquaintances, There had once been a 
large family circle at the Senge ; but death had 
narrowed it, until only father, his eldest son 
Stephen, Rupert the third sof, and Helen his 
only surviving daughter, remained. Mrs Conway + 
had been dead for many years. Perhaps, had she 
lived, matters might have been different. As it 
was, the domestic horizon had been too often over- 
cast with clouds, and jealousies arisen which had 
created a gulf between those who by nature ought 
to have been nearest and dearest. 

To acertain extent his children had all disap- 
pointed Mr Conway. Outwardly, there was no 
fault to find with the steady though somewhat. 
sullen slow-spoken Stephen. He had never defied 
the parental authority, never dipped unduly into 
the family exchequer, never forgotten himself in 
any obvious manner. In fact, while every one was 
obliged to confess that he was exemplary in his 
actual conduct, still scarcely a creature really 
liked him. He was wont to boast that he never 
had owed a penny in his life—he might have 
added, nor given one away ; for innate meanness 
—carefully concealed under a studied manner— 
was his chief characteristic. He was a short spare 
man of about seven-and-twenty at the time of his 
father’s death, with a thin-lipped, ominously close- 
set mouth, and pale blue eyes of the sharpest, 
shiftiest description. Dressed in his mourning 
habiliments, he looked smaller, even more foxy 
than usual; and there was an evil light in his 
face as he sat opposite Rupert, discussing with 
great energy the lately opened will. 

Rupert was three years younger; a tall well- 
made young fellow; the apple of his father’s eye— 
despite the disappointment he undoubtedly had 
been to him—ever since his earliest days; for 
Rupert had been a reckless good-hearted lad from 
the first; never out of mischief and scrapes, but. 
so winning, so warm-hearted and affectionate, that 
it was seldom old Mr Conway could find it in 
his heart to reprove him with the severity he 
but too richly deserved. While his crimes were 
restricted to boyish pranks perhaps the lenity did 
no harm; but when Rupee went out into the 
world and repeated his follies on a larger scale, 
Mr Conway began to realise that a firmer hand 
would have been truer affection; and instigated 
ceaselessly by Stephen, who remained at home to 
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manage the small property belonging to the family, 
he made an effort to draw the reins so tightly that 
not unnaturally the high-spirited Rupert rebelled. 
Stephen viewed with silent wrath several occa- 
sions on which his father had disbursed consider- 
able sums to set his brother straight again ; but 
true to his nature, he made no open comment. 
He waited with a patience worthy a better cause 
until the little drops of poison which he skilfully 
administered by insinuations and plausible sorrow 
over Rupert’s agances should do their work 
in undermining fim finally in his father’s affec- 
tions. 

‘I would pay*his debts sir—of course I would, 
he would remark*in his slow hesitating voice, 
when Mr Conway conversed with him upon the 
subject of Rupert’s delinquencies. ‘In fact you 
must do it; you will always have to do it. You 
can first mortgage the outlying fields; then the 
meadows ; and if need be, the house itself. Pay 
his debts by all means sir !’ 

Mr Conway would then grow furious, and vow 
violently that he would never pay another shil- 
ling for Rupert. He would cut him off without 
a Penny, and leave all he had between Stephen 
and Helen, At which threat Helen would inter- 
cede for the prodigal, and generally succeed in 
counteracting for a time the evil influence of 
Stephen. 

elen was a sweet-faced sensible girl, and being 
devotedly attached to Rupert, promised to prove a 
considerable obstacle to Stephen’s schemes. So he 
cast about in his evil mind how she was to be 
removed ; and about a year previous to his father’s 
death, an event happened which suited him exactly. 
She fell in love, and fixed her affections upon a 
man for whom her brother Stephen chanced to 
have a peculiar aversion. Mr Conway did not 
upon it, so the marriage took place, and Stephen 
at last his glory with his’ old 
father, who gradually became more and more 


under his influence. 
” ome Helen—or Mrs Marchmont as we ought now 


to call her—had gone abroad with her husband 
to join his regiment in India, so there was no 
one to speak a kindly word for Rupert, no 
one to remind him of her, when in a moment of 
uliar irritation against his youngest son, Mr 
Gate Conway made his will. A will had been 
originally made, in which, though Stephen as the 
eldest son was to succeed to the Grange, Rupert 
and Helen were both justly remembered ; and pro- 
bably Mr Conway would have declared it to be 
the expression of his real wishes, if an ordinary 
death-bed had been accorded him; but the sum- 
mons had come like a thief in the night. No one 
heard his last sigh; no one was near to receive his 
last word. Suddenly the stroke had fallen; and 
whether in the darkness of that dread hour his 
thoughts had strayed to his favourite though 
cast-off child, no one would ever know. At all 
events, the will—a subsequent one, and made in a 
moment of anger long since past—was that to 
which his two sons had just listened, and which 
his old friends were now discussing the cruel 
injustice of. Everything was left to Stephen. 
Stephen had not schemed and plotted for nothing ; 
he was master of the Grange, possessor of a snug 
balance at his banker's, And Rupert—why, 
Rupert had just got what he deserved—nothing. 


Rupert was stunned by the contents of the will, 
but not a hard word escaped his lips, ‘I cannot 
think he meant it,’ he said huskily, ‘But I 
shall never blame him for it.’ 

‘And pray, whom do you blame?’ inquired 
Stephen hastily. ‘I should think you ought to 
blame yourself.’ 

‘Perhaps so, replied Rupert briefly. ‘At all 
events, this is no longer the place for me to be 
in. I have a few odds and ends lying about which 
I shall ask you to send to me. i mean to return 
to London this evening.’ 

‘You needn’t be in such a hurry,’ mded 
Stephen, uneasily conscious of his share in depriv- 
ing his brother of his inheritance. ‘ You’d better 
stay a day or two, till things settle down a bit; 
and after finding out what claims there are, I will 
see if I can’t give you a hundred or so to start 
with.’ 

‘Not a penny from you!’ said Rupert. And 
true to this determination, he bade adieu to his 
old home that afternoon, with his heart heavy 
within him, and his pockets empty, but strong in 
his resolve to face life bravely, and to forget, if he 
could, the sharp stab of pain which had been 
inflicted upon him that day. 

Mr Stephen Conway made great capital out of 
his proffered generosity to his brother, represent- 
ing to his friends that he had gone so far as to 
offer to share everything equally with him, and 
insinuating that a very liberal arrangement was 
to be effected by-and-by ; which as Rupert never 
came back to deny, people generally took for 
granted had really taken place. So the old Squire’s 
unjust will gradually ceased to be censured, as 
his son had, according to his own shewing, acted 
so well about it. 

Three months afterwards, Stephen Conway, on 
opening his daily paper, read therein a terrible 
shipwreck of an outward-bound vessel. She had 
been struck by another vessel, coming in an oppo- 
site direction, with such force, that in. an incre- 
dibly short space of time she had sunk, and all on 
board, with the exception of three of the crew, 
perished. Below was a list of the passengers, and 
amongst them was the name of Rupert Conway, 
a second-class passenger, bound for New Yor 
Perhaps in his inmost heart Stephen experienced 
some remorseful sensations when he read of his 
brother’s death. Perhaps just at first he regretted 
having by evil means deprived him of his inheri- 
tance. Whether he did so or not, no one could 
tell. At all events, the self-reproaches must have 
been very evanescent, for the new master of the 
Grange soon shewed himself amongst his neigh- 
bours with anything but a sorrowful counte- 
nance. 

By-and-by, rumours began to get afloat that 
Squire Conway meant to marry ; and his choice 
was well known to lie between a certain Miss 
Judith Butler and her cousin Alice Butler. The 
only charm the former possessed consisted in the 
fact that she owned the sum of ten thousand 

unds ; while the latter, who lived with her, 
had only as her fortune one of the fairest faces 
in the world, to which might be added a sweet 
and charming disposition, Judith was twenty- 
four; Alice only just eighteen; and could the 
money but have been transferred, Squire Conway 
would not have hesitated for an instant in maki 
his selection. However, had he been even inclin 
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to overlook her poverty, and forego the substan- 
tial benefits to be derived from a marriage with 
Judith, Alice, who had never been blind to 
his true nature, would most unhesitatingly 
have refused him, Rupert—poor reckless dead 
Rupert, had been her love. They had vowed to 
be true and faithful, the day he left his home to 
seek his fortunes; and even though she believed 
him to be drowned in the depths of the sea, she 
felt, or fancied, that it would not be possible for 
her ever to care for any one again. About a year 
after the tidings of Rupert’s death had reached 
him, Stephen married Judith. Even as Judith 
Butler, she had never been careful to conceal her 
arrogant temper and vain appreciation of herself 
and her position ; but as Mrs Stephen Conway, all 
restraint was at an end. No sooner was she in- 
stalled in the manor-house than a thousand faults 
were found with it. The furniture was not fit 
for her ; and the whole place, she declared, must 
be done up properly, or it would be impossible for 
her to live in it at all. 

Stephen had been able to get the better of 
his father, and by deep-laid schemes to oust 
his brother and sister from their rightful inheri- 
tance ; but he was utterly incapable of managing 
his wife. She spent her own money and his with 
a lavishness which he could not control; and if 
he attempted to reason or remonstrate, he was 
met; with a burst of violence which he seemed 
powerless to fight against. Before many months 
were over, he bitterly regretted his marriage ; but 
as it was irrevocable, he tried to redouble his own 
meannesses, in order to counteract Mrs Conway’s 
reckless extravagance. 

The old Grange was transformed from a plainly 
furnished comfortable abode into a sumptuously 
decorated mansion ; vast mirrors reflected back 
Stephen’s knitted brows and anxious face when he 
entered the drawing-room, where Judith, stretched 
upon a sofa with a novel in her hand, was gene- 

y to be found. Console tables, couches, cabi- 
nets, silken hangings, all were added, as Judith’s 
fancy dictated; and when Stephen, im amazed 
wrath, ventured to remark upon the uselessness 
of such possessions, her reply was invariably: ‘I 
suppose | may spend my own money as I choose,’ 
Nor had Mrs Stephen any intention of wagting her 
splendours on the desert air. Her friends must 
see them, or what was the use of having them? 
So invitations were freely issued, and accepted in 
the friendliest way imaginable ; and Stephen, with 
suppressed rage in his heart, presided at banquets 
which he felt his income was = unequal to 
provide. So three years passed by, Mrs Stephen 
still entertaining, gadding about wherever there 
was any gaiety to be got, and decking herself out 
in the most expensive clothes she could think 
of, 

Stephen’s misery was plainly written in his 
face ; his body seemed shrunken, his lips thinner, 
his eyes keener than ever. Things were not goin 
well with him; and as if, he thought, to ad 
to his expenses, news came from India that Mr 
and Mrs Marchmont had perished in the Indian 
Mutiny—been both cruelly massacred ; but that 
their only child Maude, a little girl of four years 
old, was being sent home to the care of her only 
relation, Mr Stephen Conway. Mrs Stephen hated 
children—she had none of her own—and not even 
little Maude’s desolate position and fair little face 


touched her hard unwomanly heart. Some kind] 
hands had clothed the little orphan in black 
garments, and had confided her to the charge of a 
—. who were themselves coming to England; 
and Maude was brought down to the Gran 

where she was duly delivered over to the tender®, 
mercies of her aunt Judith and Uncle Stephen. 

Maude had been accustomed to nothing but the 
greatest love and affection ; but with the keen 
instinct of a child, she seemed intuitively to under- 
stand that no kindness was possible from her 
aunt Judith ; and she shrank from her so palpabl 
as at once to rouse the evil temper which, trut 
to tell, seldom slumbered within Mrs Conway’s 
breast. 

‘That child hates me, she said to Stephen the 
day after Maude’s arrival. 

‘What nonsense !’ rejoined Stephen, gazing at 
the child, who with wide open eyes was listening 
to the conversation.—‘ You love your aunt Judith, 
Maudie, don’t you?’ 

‘No!’ replied the child ; ‘I don’t love her!’ 

‘There! I told you so!’ exclaimed Judith tri- 
umphantly.—‘ Well, there’s no love lost, you a 
little wretch! And since you hate me, you 
better away from me.’ 

From that time, Mrs Conway’s treatment of 
the child was uniformly careless, often cruel, and 
constantly unkind. Stephen knew it, and but for 
the question of expense, would have sent Maude 
away; and he shut his eyes to the severity and 
harshness to which, infant as she was, she was 
subjected. Maude’s only happy time was when 
Alice Butler came over to the Grange. Alice was 
her champion, her defender ; and to her she clung 
with childish despair, when persecuted by her 
aunt Judith for some childish misdemeanour. 

When Alice’s aunt, with whom she had hitherto 
lived, died, but for Maude’s sake she would have 
gone out into the world to earn her own living ; 
as it was, Judith begged of her to come to the 
Grange. Stephen echoed very gladly the invitation, 
which, for the child’s sake only, Alice 
She was not to be idle. Judith oy indolent, 
too much occupied with planning sh finery for 
herself and attending entertainments, to have time 
or inclination to look after her household ; and 
into Alice’s clever hands the reins of domestic 
government were to be given. Alice was sensible, 
thrifty, and a capital manager. So Stephen 
trusted a great reform might date from tlie time 
she came tothem. And as far as the actual house- 
bills went, and as far as a wonderful increase of 
order, regularity, and comfort went, the change 
was quite beyond even his expectations. How- 
ever, Mrs Stephen, being now relieved from the 
tiresome duties of looking after servants and 
housekeeping, launched out more furiously than 
ever; bills undreamed of by Stephen were run 
up inrevery direction, and ruin slowly but surely 

vanced towards the master of the Grange. 
His wife’s ten thousand pounds were gone, squan- 
dered ; and his own resourcés—the portions that 
should have been Rupert’s and Helen’s—were fast 
becoming less. Stephen writhed under it, resolved 
upon retrenchment in the darkness of the night, 
pe eee and planned until uneasy slumber over- 


took him, and the morning’s light found him 
thinking it over still. 

Mrs tasphen was deaf to reason; and often 
Stephen meditated upon how he could rid himself 
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of her altogether. But if there was one thing in 
the world he dreaded, it was an open scandal ; 
and if he provoked her, he knew she would 
revenge herself on his tenderest points; and he 
had been just a little too unguarded to her on the 
subject of a few incidents in his life. About this 
time he went to London, and there, by the merest 
accident, heard of a wonderful investment in a 
Welsh mine. A vein of lead had been discovered 
in it ; and as soon as it could be got into working 
order, the lucky shareholders who contrived to 
secure an early interest in it were safe to make a 
fortune. It was by the greatest favour Stephen 
managed to become possessed of an allotment. 
While he was in town, the shares advanced in a 
marvellous manner, and he was fully persuaded 
that his fortune was to be made by investing every 
available shilling in the brilliant scheme. 

But he was a cautious man, though he desired 
to make a rapid fortune; so he journeyed down 
to the mine, surveyed it for himself, handled the 
precious lead, which was said to be the purest ever 
seen ; satisfied himself it was not only bond fide, 
but far better than he had dreamed of. He hur- 
ried back to London, arranged a loan upon the 
Grange, the outlying fields and meadows that were 
once to have gone, according to his prophecy, in 

ying dead Rupert’s debts ; and then he invested 
in the lead mine. All the world seemed to be 
running after the Cwm Clwyd lead mine. The 
shares went up to a fabulous premium, and for a 
few brief months Stephen lived in a sort of fool’s 
Paradise. Judith’s extravagance would be a mere 
drop in the ocean when he had realised his 
coming thousands. What did it matter that for 
the present ready-money was rather a scarce com- 
modity. Stephen had heaped all he could lay 
hands on into the mine, and all he was waiting 
for was for the mine to be brought into proper 
working order and the lead to be realised. 5. udith 
was duly informed of the coming golden shower, 
and on the strength of it felt herself more inde- 

mdent of Alice’s good offices ; for when Stephen 

e so rich, she would have a proper house- 

keeper, a proper establishment. Maude should 

be packed off to school, and Alice might then 
look out for a situation elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Stephen lived in a perpetual state of 
anxiety for both the post and the papers. The first 
seldom failed to bring him good tidings from his 
friend in London; the second occasionally con- 
tained glowing paragraphs of the Welsh El Dorado 
in which his heart and hopes were centered. One 
day, however—a cold foggy one in November— 
another letter came for os the direction of 
which caused him to grow deadly pale, for it was 
in the handwriting of his brother Rupert ! 

The reported list of casualties turned out to be 
erroneous. Rupert had not been drowned; but 
he had apparently struggled fruitlessly with destiny 
in America, and was coming home. Blood was 
thicker than water, he wrote, and he wanted to 
forget old scores and to shake his brother by the 
hand again. Once he got back, he hoped he 
would have better health. He had met with an 
accident and was a bit of an invalid. Until he got 
stronger, he wanted to stay with Stephen. Nothing 
would recover him like his native air. He was 
pining to see the old place again. It was six 


told Alice he cared for her. But there was no 


I ears since he had gone away—six years since he 


mention of her in his letter, nothing beyond the 
idea that was conveyed to Stephen that he was 
coming back a beggar to foist himself off upon him. 
Stephen chafed wildly under this unlooked-for 
infliction. Rupert would come back, and bit by 
bit the true state of the case would come out— 
that he had never had a shilling of his father’s ; 
and all Stephen’s plausible statements would be 
exploded. 

{rs Stephen counselled that the door should 
be shut in his face—audacious fellow that he 
was ! 

Alice trembled with a great happiness, To 
know he lived, to think she was to see him 
again, was enough for her true woman’s heart. 
What did it matter if he was a beggar, or an out- 
cast! He was throned there, beloved, perhaps all 
the more fervently because of his misfortunes. 

It was but a scant welcome that awaited the 
wanderer when, about the end of December, in the 
midst of a severe snow-storm, he arrived at the 
Grange. Stephen plainly told him he could 
do nothing for him; and Mrs Stephen elevated 
her eyebrows superciliously, and scanned his 
shabby garments with a hardly concealed sneer. 
He must not be seen by any of her fashionable 
friends, she told Stephen; aud Stephen quite 
agreed with her. 

Alice’s greeting was quiet and gentle, like her 
sweet self. She was hardly changed since he had 
last seen her ; perhaps a little graver, that was all. 
His quick eager glance saw she was outwardly the 
same. He had still to discover whether absence 
had made her heart grow colder. A few days, and 
he was reassured on that point. She was his still ; 
and their old vows were taken again. Despite the 
chilliness of his brother, and the want of common 
courtesy on Mrs Stephen’s part, Rupert seemed 
determined to stay on at the Grange for a 
time. He stayed long enough to see the way in 
which Helen’s child was treated ; to see the petty 
slights and annoyances daily practised upon Alice, 
the petty warfare and the petty triumph which 
was imbittering her existence, and from which he 
longed so inexpressibly to relieve her. 

At last Stephen intimated to him that Judith 
intended to have some friends shortly, and that 
his room would be required, 

‘All right,’ replied Rupert. ‘Then that means 
that I am to depart? So be it, Stephen. But I 
do not regret having come, small as has been your 
welcome.’ 

‘I wonder what sort of welcome you wanted ?” 
rejoined Stephen gruffly. ‘I’m not the sort of 
man to kill the fatted calf for prodigals,’ 


‘No; I don’t think you are,’ agreed Rupert. | 


‘However, I mean to make a home for myself—a 
home in which Alice has promised to be mistress, 
and I shall then relieve you of Maude.’ 

‘Very fine talking indeed,’ answered Stephen. 
‘You’d better make sure of bread-and-cheese for 
yourself first, As to marrying Alice, that is 
simply ridiculous ; Judith won't allow it,’ 

‘We shan’t ask Judith,’ rejoined Rupert. ‘ But 
don’t let’s quarrel, Stephen, We may as well 
part friends—mayn’t we ¢’ 

‘I am sure I don’t care,’ was the brotherly 
response ; and in this mood he once more said 
good-bye to his brother Rupert. 

Two days after a had taken his departure, 
the Cwm Clwyd bubble burst. Water had, they 
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said, not only got into the mine, but had sub- 
merged it, The shares were not worth the paper 
they were written on, and Stephen Conway was 
ruined—not ruined with “| hope of retrieving 
something out of the wreck, but ruined entirely— 
house and lands swept away at one fell swoop. 
Judith would not believe it, She stamped and 
stormed, declaring it was some vile ye ga 4 
against them. Stephen could not have been suc 
a fool as to have risked everything. But Stephen 
said it was even so—ruin stared them in the face. 
And as he pondered upon their dark dismal 
future, he remembered how he had plotted and 
schemed against his own flesh and blood—how 
Rupert te gone forth into the world penniless 
through him; and even so lately he had let him 

away again when he fancied that the wealth 
he so craved for was about to fall upon him in a 
golden shower. 

In the midst of his despair, Rupert returned 

in—returned to heap coals of fire upon 
Stephen’s head—for Rupert had now a strange 
story to tell, Stephen listened to it like a man in 
a dream, realising only one thing—that Rupert, 
whom he had injured, had come to save him ; 
that Rupert, whom he had robbed of his birth- 
right, was a rich man now, and out of his abund- 
ance was only eager to forget his wrongs, and to 
prove that a brother indeed is born for adver- 


sity. 

This was Rupert's story. The vessel in which 
he left England had been wrecked, and he had 
saved the life of an American trader, a man of 
immense wealth, who out of gratitude had taken 
Rupert by the hand and given him employment 
Sede himself ; how the bond between them had 
steadily strengthened ; and finally, how he had 
died, leaving his wealth to Rupert—little under 
forty thousand pounds, ‘Enough to save the old 
home, and plenty to spare too,’ said generous 
Rupert. 


Rupert and Alice reign at the Grange now, and 
Maude rejoices in freedom from Aunt Judith’s 
tyranny at last. Stephen has set up on a farm, 
and thanks to his brother's generosity, is regaining 
some of the money he lost, though his captious 
irritable wife still does her best to prevent him. 
But Stephen is a better man than he used to be ; 
his hard heart was fairly touched when, after all 
his unkindness, his brother rescued him. 

As for Rupert, he has resolutely blotted out 
old scores. Life is too short to remember them, he 
says; and he sticks to his opinion that blood is 
thicker than water. He has won his hard selfish 
brother’s heart. His triumph has been in saving 
him, And surely in all family feuds the out- 
stretched hand is the noblest, the injured the hap- 
piest in forgiving ; for after all, life is but a short 
affair. ‘A few more tears, a few more sighs, some 
pleasure, much pain, and then injured and injurer 
pass away for ever. Is it worth while to hate each 
other?’ We may not have Rupert’s fortune, nor 
may we have a brother like Stephen, but how 
few families are exempt from ‘family feuds,’ 
How many are now separated who really mourn 
over the separation, long to be reconciled, thirst 
to see the once familiar face; to hear the voice 
that once made earth’s sweetest music, but which 
has vanished, yet is blessing some one still in the 
world ; some one who perchance cares for them 


less than we still do, though we ‘have a quarrel, 
and are not on speaking terms now!’ 

Oh! saddest of all things is a family feud. 
Death is very bitter; but if our darlings leave 
us with fond farewells, is it so hopeless as the 
death in life of an earthly separation? If we must 
have our revenge, let it be like Rupert’s. 


CURIOUS MARRIAGE PROPOSALS. 


Sir believed that never since the 
world began did two lovers make love in exactly 
the same way as any other two lovers. Whether 
he was right is equally beyond proof or disproof. 
Certainly, no question has been put in such a 
variety of ways as the most momentous one a man 
can ask or a woman answer ; how it is put depend- 
ing upon time, place, circumstances, and the tem- 
perament of the individuals concerned. 

A curious marriage proposal was made by a 
reverend bachelor who entered the matrimonial 
state on his death-bed. When in his seventy- 
third year the minister had a severe attack of 
paralysis, which left him so weak and helpless 
that, feeling his end was not far distant, he pro- 
ceeded to set his worldly affairs in order. His 
parish being an exceedingly small one, and having 
been always a most liberal man, he had not 
much money to leave, which circumstance, had 
it not been for one reason, he would not have 
minded, For the last twenty years he had had 
as housekeeper a steady sensible woman, who had 
served him honestly, tended him like a daughter 
during his illness, and for whom he had quite a 
fatherly regard. It was on her account that he 
mourned his poverty. It would have been a 
matter for thankfulness could he have left her as 
much as would have supported her comfortably 
and respectably in her old age—she was now 
about forty-five. After weighing and considering 
the matter for some weeks in every possible light, 
a way out of the difficulty suddenly flashed 
upon him; and knowing the precarious state of 
his health, he resolved to execute his purpose at 
once. He called his housekeeper, and when she 
entered the room, he made her sit down; and after 
telling her how anxious and sorrowful he had 
been because he had no money to leave her, he 
continued: ‘Of course you are aware that there 
is a Ministers’ Widows’ Fund, so that if the hus- 
band dies, his wife will have an annuity during 
her life. Now, supposing you marry me, although 
I am almost at death’s door, you will be amply 
provided for in the future, Will you consent to 
this ?” 

‘Master dear, you must be doting! What would 
people say !’ 

‘I was never more serious in my life, Mary ; 
and I am sure people will say we have both acted 
wisely in this matter. Take till the evening to 
think it over, and then bring me your answer.’ 

In the evening, Mary told him she ‘ would take 
him.’ So ten days after they were married, and 
three days later the good old man died; but his 
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widow still enjoys her share of the ‘ Widows’ 
Fund’ 

A young officer was dancing a set of Lancers 
in a crowded drawing-room with an extremely 
pretty girl, to whom he made himself most agree- 
able. After the dance was over, he took her to 
a chair, and seating himself beside her, began 
to mourn his celibacy. 

‘It is exceedingly easy to remedy that, said 


she. 

‘I don’t think so at all; in fact Ido not know 
a girl who would marry me,’ 

She laughed, and replied: ‘Just go and ask 
some one here to-night, and I venture to say you 
will be accepted by the first.’ 

‘Ah! I am not so sure about that, But—will 
—you—take me?’ 

‘With pleasure’ 

And a few months later they were married. 

A big good-natured doctor was desperately in 
love with, and had been twice refused by a fair- 
haired little woman. But instead of the disap- 
pointment curing his love, it only made the passion 

w more intense, After the last refusal, he told 
er that if ever she changed her mind to let him 
know, as his love for her was unchangeable, and 
he would be proud to be her husband. Some 
months later he was driving home from seeing 
a patient, when he saw his lady-love riding in 
his direction. Supposing she would merely bow 
and pass on, as she had often done before, he did 
not pull up his horse. But the moment Miss 
Dixon came up to him, she reined in her horse, 
stopped, and called out: ‘Won't ~ stop, Dr 
Hill?’ He raised his hat, and replied: ‘1 shall 
be happy to do so ;’ then waited for her to speak. 
She was gazing at the ground and blushing 
deeply; but quickly looking up, she filled the 
doctor's honest heart with surprise and glad- 
ness by saying: ‘Dr Hill, I have been closely 
watching you lately, and seeing nothing but good- 
ness and noble-mindedness in your character, and 
believing you will make an excellent husband, I 
am willing to marry you.’ 

Mr Smith coming all the way from Australia 
on the look-out for a wife, saw a young governess 
on board a Glasgow steamer, whom, from her 
kindness and attention to some children under 
her charge, he fancied would suit him. So he 
went and introduced himself, and taking a seat 
beside her, said: ‘I am fifty-three years of age ; 
have an income of a thousand a year; am a total 
abstainer from intoxicating drinks ; have a good 
house near Melbourne ; and all I want is a good 
wife to — my possessions; would you mind 
taking me?’ She quietly replied: ‘I have no 
objections.” And a few weeks later they were 
made one. 

A young man of about twenty-three years of 
age, with neither money nor the prospect of 
getting any, came to the conclusion that the 
best thing he could do would be to marry a ‘rich 
wife’ and live on her money. Among his many 
acquaintances was a widow lady about twice 
his age, with three children, but with a steady 
income of two thousand a year. Her, he re- 


solved to marry; and in order to cultivate her | too, 


friendship, he took her presents of flowers and 
fruit, and gave the children books and rides on 
his horse. The lady kindly received his atten- 


tions, gave him the liberty of her house, and 
treated him like a younger brother in eve 
respect. The young fellow interpreting her kind- 
ness to suit himself, and believing he had nothing 
to do but ask her, ventured one evening on the 
subject in the following manner: ‘I wonder very 
much why you don’t remarry, Mrs L——’? 

‘Simply because no one wants a widow with 
three children’ 

‘I know one who would be proud to have you 
and your dear children,’ said the wooer, feeling the 
worst was well over. 

‘Indeed, you are most flattering this evening,’ 

*No; I am not flattering. I love you, and would 
be proud to be your husband,’ 

She looked coldly on him; then replied: ‘You 
mean you would be proud to own my money sir, 
1 have been vastly deceived in you.” Then point- 
ing to the door, she continued : ‘ Leave my house ; 
and while I live, never dare to re-enter it,’ 

When Lord Strangford sat down to criticise a 
book of travels by Miss Beaufort, he little dreamt 
that before long he would write to the young 
authoress : ‘I was thinking the other day about a 
communication from the Emperor Akbar to the king 
of Portugal, which contained a request for copies 
of the holy books of the Christians, and in which 
the following sentence occurs: “In the world of 
humanity, which is the mirror and reflection of 
the world of God, there is nothing equal to love 
or comparable to human affection.” For many 
years I have felt and known this, though I never 
said it till to-day to any one. When you next 
write, please give me the possessive pronoun of the 
first person,’ Surely never was a declaration made 
in quainter fashion, saving perhaps by the Scotch 

le who led the manse housemaid to the church- 
yard, and pointing with his finger, stammered : 
‘ My folk lie there, Mary ; wad ye like to lie there ?’ 
Or the lugubriously humorous Irish lover who 
took his girl to see the family vault, and then 
and there asked her if she would like to lay her 
bones beside his bones! 

Louise de a ae the question to Bour- 
bon, but had to e ‘No’ for her answer, the 
Constable curtly declaring that the disparity of 
years between them, and his own feelings, rendered 
the union impossible. 

If ladies sin against propriety in taking the 
initiative, they can hardly be blamed for bringing 
a shilly-shallying or over-bashful lover to the 
point, when a good opportunity presents itself. 
Such an opportunity sufficed to end what had 
been a somewhat tedious courtship. The young 
man paying his usual evening visit, asked his 

y-love how she got along with her cooking. 
‘Nicely,’ replied she ; ‘I’m improving wonderfully, 
and make splendid cake now.’ 

‘Can you?’ said the young fellow, ignorantly 
mee ad on his fate. ‘What kind do you like 

t ? 

‘I like one made with flour and sugar, with lots 
of raisins, currants, and citron, and beautifully 
frosted on the top,’ responded she. 

* Why, that’s a wedding-cake!’ cried he. 

‘I meant wedding, said she; and there was 
nothing left for him but to say he meant wedding 


Equally cleverly cornered was the Western man 
whose girl told him she was a mind-reader; 
whereupon he naturally inquired if she could read 
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what was in his mind, eliciting for reply : ‘O yes! 
You have it in your mind to ask me to be your 
wife ; but you are just a little scared at the idea.’ 
It is plain the notion did not scare her, any more 
than it did the Galloway girl, who when Jock, 
coming into the kitchen while she was preparin: 
breakfast, said: ‘I think I’ll marry ye, p aoe 
answered : ‘I would be muckle obliged to ye if 
ye would!’ and so concluded the bargain ; not 
even stipulating, like another ready lassie on 
ane as sudden an offer: ‘But ye maun gie 
me my dues o’ courtin’ for a’ that, Jamie.’ That 
right of courtship is one out of which no woman 
ought to allow herself to be defrauded. 

Little as faint-heartedness in a lover may 
be to the liking of fair lady, it is sufficientl 
flattering to be condoned; but when an Caleb 
in search of a wife chooses to sue by delegate, 
he assuredly deserves to fail ignominiously. 
Love is not to be won by attorney ; and often- 
times the attorney has thrown his client over- 
board, and carried off the prize himself; as 
happened when William Grimm went courting in 
his brother’s behalf. Hooker escaped that risk 
by leaving everything, even the selection of the 
lady, to Mrs Churchman, who found him a wife, 
and achieved a son-in-law herself at the same 
time. 

Proposing by proxy is the rule, not the excep- 
tion, in Greenland. Time was when the Green- 
landers won their wives by capture; but since 
their conversion by Danish missionaries, they have 
become the tamest of wooers. Now a candidate 
for the holy state goes to a missionary, and tells 
him he wants a wife. 

‘Whom?’ asks the missionary, and learns the 
woman’s name. 

Sometimes the man answers: ‘ Yes; she is not 
unwilling ; but thou knowest womankind’ Usu- 
ally the answer is ‘ No,’ 

‘Why have you not asked her?’ inquires the 
missionary. 

‘It is difficult; girls are prudish ; thou must 
speak to her,’ 


Accepting the office, the good man sends for the | 
irl, and after a little conversation, says: ‘I think | 


it is time to have thee married.’ 

The girl declares she has no mind to wed. 

‘ That is a pity,’ says the missionary. ‘I had a 
suitor for thee.’ 

Of course the damsel is curious enough to want 
to know who the suitor may be, and of course her 
curiosity is satisfied. .‘ He is os for nothing,’ she 
exclaims with a toss of the head. ‘I won’t have 

? 


‘But, the go-between urges, ‘he is a good pro- 
vider; he his harpoon with skill, and 
moreover he loves thee.’ 

Still pretending to be obdurate, the girl answers 
that she will not consent to the match. 

‘Well, well ; I will not force thee ; I shall soon 
find a wife for such a clever fellow,’ says the 
missionary, making-believe there is an end of the 
matter. 

The girl does not go; she stands silent for a 
little while, then in a low voice sighs out: ‘ Just 
as thou wilt have it, 

‘No; it is as thou Wilt ; I’ll not persuade thee,’ 
— the clergyman. 

hen with a deep groan, the maiden says ‘ Yes,’ 
and the matter is settled. 


_ standing, according to one who pretends to know. 


Tyrolean lassies are by old custom spared the 
necessity of giving tongue to their ‘Ay’ or ‘No,’ 
The first time a young man pays a visit as an 
avowed suitor he brings with him a bottle of wine, 
of which he pours out a glass and offers it to the 
object of his affections. In any case she will not 
refuse it point-blank ; that would be too gross an 
insult ; but should the wooer not be agreeable to 
her, or his declaration come a little too prema- 
turely, she declines the proffered wine, pleading 
that it looks sour, or that wine disagrees with her, 
or that the priest has forbidden her to touch it, or 
any other excuse feminine ingenuity may suggest. 
If she likes the lad and is equal to owning it, she 
empties the glass, taking especial care not to spill 
any of the wine, for if she does so, or the glass or 
bottle be broken, it is a most unhappy omen. 
‘They have spilt the wine between them,’ say the 
peasants when a marriage turns out badly. 

Dumb declarations are in vogue too among the 
Boers of South Africa. Mr Anthony Trollope tells 
us that when a young Boer goes in quest of a 
wife he puts on his best clothes, sticks a feather 
in his cap, provides himself with a bottle of sugar- 
ean and a candle—a wax one if possible—mounts 

is horse, rides to the house holding the young 
woman he would honour, —— the reins on the 
gate, dismounts, and enters. His smart gear, his 
feather, and his candle bespeak his errand. To 
make the point quite clear, however, he offers the 
candle to the daughter of the house. If she takes 
it, it is lighted; the mother sticks a pin in 
the candle to shew how long the young people 
may remain together without interruption, and she 
and everybody else retire. Mr Trollope says a 
little salt is sometimes put in by somebody, to 
make the wick burn slowly ; but when the flame 
reaches the pin, mamma comes in, the ‘ freying’ 
is over; and a day or two afterwards the pair are 
made one. 

They manage these things differently in Texas, 
This is how a fond couple come to an under- 


He sits on one side of the room, in a big white- 
oak rocking-chair; she on the other side, in a 
little white-oak rocking-chair. A long-eared deer- 
hound is by his side, a basket of sewing by hers. 
Both the young people rock incessantly. He sighs 
heavily and looks out of the west window at a 
myrtle-tree ; she sighs lightly and gazes out of 
the east window at the turnip-patch. At last he 
remarks : ‘This is mighty good weather for cotton- 
picking.’ 

“Tis that, the lady responds, ‘if we only had 
any to pick’ The rocking continues. ‘ What’s 
your dog’s name ?’ asks she. 

‘Coony.’ Another sigh-broken stillness, 

‘What’s he good for ?’ 

‘What is who good for?’ says he abstractedly. 

‘Your dog Coony’ 

‘Fur ketching ’possums.’ 

Silence of half an hour. 

‘He looks like a deer-hound.’ 

‘Who looks like a deer-hound ?” 

‘Coony.’ 

‘He is; but he’s sort o’ bellowsed, an’ gettin’ old 
an’ slow, an’ he ain’t no ’count ona cold trail.’ 

In the quiet ten minutes that ensue she takes 
two stitches in her quilt, a gorgeous affair, made 


‘Your ma raisin’ many chickings ?’ 


after the pattern called ‘ Rose of Sharon. 
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‘Forty odd.’ Then more rocking, and somehow 
the big rocking-chair and the little rocking-chair 
- jammed side by side, and rocking is impos- 
sible. 

‘ Makin’ quilts ?’ he observes, 

‘Yes,’ she replies, brightening up, for she is 
great on quilts. ‘I’ve just finished a gorgeous 
“ Eagle of Brazil,” a ‘ Setting Sun,” and a “ Nation’s 
Pride.” Have you ever saw the “ Yellow Rose of 
the Parairy ?”’ 

‘No. (More silence.) Then he says: ‘Do you 
love cabbage ?’ 

‘I do that, 

Presently his hand is accidentally placed on hers, 
of which she does not seem to be at all aware. 
Then he suddenly says: ‘I’se a great mind to 
bite you.’ 

‘What have you a great mind to bite me for ?’ 

* Kase you won’t have me.’ 

‘Kase you ain’t axed me.’ 

‘Well now, I ax you.’ 

‘Then now, I has you.’ 

Coony dreams he hears a sound of kissing, and 
next day the young man goes after a marriage 
license. 

Some of our readers may already have seen the 
following, but it is so good that we cannot resist 
giving it. A bashful young peasant was greatly 
captivated by the charms of a pretty girl in his 
own station in life ; he was exceedingly anxious 
to ask her to marry him, and had often resolved 
to do so, but for so far his courage had always 
failed him when the opportunity arrived. How- 
ever, one night he resolved to hear his fate in 
_ of his modesty, so he started off to spend 
the evening with her. When he arrived, to his 
joy her parents were from home, and she was 
seated knitting at the kitchen fire with a big 
gray cat lying at her feet. Jamie sat down 
beside her, but not a word could he say, till at 
the end of half an hour he inwardly resolved to 
‘finish this business ;’ so, acting on a ‘happy 
thought,’ he placed the cat upon his knee and 
stammered forth: ‘Pussy, ask Lizzie will she 
marry me ?’ 

Lizzie blushed and smiled, but managed to say : 
‘Pussy, tell Jamie I’ll take him.’ 


EXTRAORDINARY CANINE INTELLIGENCE. 


THE dog whose intelligence we are about to note 
was well known to the writer, who therefore can 
vouch for the authenticity of the narrative. 
Several years ago, Edward Cartwright, then 
komen to the late Mr Charles Chaplin 
of Blankney, Lincolnshire, had in his possession a 
handsome black retriever dog answering to the 
name of Moss. This animal, owing to his remark- 
able docility and sagacity, was a special favourite 
both with the gamekeeper and his wife; hence 
Moss, instead of being quartered with his canine 
brethren in the adjoining kennels, had the free 
run of the best parlour, being—in the absence of 
children—regarded and treated as the household 
pet. One winter, the mistress of the house was 
confined to her bedroom by severe illness for 
several weeks. During this period the keeper 
used to spend the long evenings in his wife’s cosy 
bedroom ; Moss, as a privileged individual, invari- 
ably accompanying his master. On one occasion, 
after thus spending the evening up-stairs, Mr 


Cartwright, on descending to the parlour, found 
that he had left his hat and slippers in the bed- 
room. Turning to the dog, who hed followed him, 
the keeper said: ‘Hey Moss, fetch my hat and 
slippers down-stairs.’ In obedience to the com- 
mand, Moss bounded off at once ; and in the course 
of two or three minutes returned, carrying the 
hat in his mouth, with the slippers inside the hat, 
This latter circumstance considerably puzzled Mr 
Cartwright. Who had put the slippers inside 
the hat? He knew the utter iennetabiiite that 
it had been done by his wife, whom he had Jeft in 
bed unable to move without assistance. As for 
the servant, she had been busy setting the supper 
table, and was not out of his sight fora moment, 
whilst the dog had gone up-stairs and returned, 
It was clear that neither mistress nor servant had 
so thoughtfully arranged the slippers inside the 
hat for the convenience of the dog. Who then had 
done it? That was the mystery. On returning up- 
stairs, Mr Cartwright mentioned the matter to his 
wife, who forthwith explained the mystery. She 
described how that sitting propped up in bed, she 
observed Moss enter the room, the door being left 
ajar; and after sniffing at the slippers which lay on 
the hearth-rug, he turned quickly to the hat, 
which stood on a seat in a window recess, and 
sniffed at that. Then he looked towards the bed, 
and seeing his’ mistress, he took up one of the 
slippers, dropped it suddenly, and commenced 
whining, as much as to say : ‘ Why don’t you come 
and help me?’ After a moment or two he appeared 
to realise the fact that no assistance could be 
rendered by his mistress ; so raising his forefeet on 
to the seat, he seized hold of the hat, placed it on 
the floor, took up the slippers one by one, and 
dropped them inside. This done, he took the hat 
in his mouth, wagged his tail with an air of 
triumph, and trotted off to deposit the articles 
collectively, and not one by one, at his master’s 
feet ; thus literally fulfilling the adage of ‘ making 
his brains save his heels,’ 


SOCIETY SATIRES. 
THE MANAGING MAMMA, 


Sue walketh up and down the marriage mart, 

And swells with triumph as her wares depart : 

In velvet clad, with well-bejewelled hands, 

She has a smile for him who owns broad lands, 

And wears her nodding plumes with rare effect 

In passing poverty with head erect. 

She tries each would-be suitor in the scale— 

That social scale, whose balance does not fail ; 

So much for wealth, so much for noble blood, 

Deduct for age, or for some clinging mud. 

Her daughters too, well tutored by her art, 

All unreluctant in her game take part ; 

Or weakly passive, yield themselves to fate, 

Knowing full well resistance is too late. 

Thus are.her victims to the altar led, 

With shining robes and flowers upon the head. 

There, at the holy shrine, ’mid sacred (?) vows, 

She fancies heaven will bless what earth allows, 

And sells her child to Mammon with a smile, 

While Mephistopheles “Pures the style ! 
KE. We 
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